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During the 13th and 14th centuries, Cambridge was quite a small
university in comparison with Oxford, but in the 15th century the
reputation of Cambridge was much enhanced. Oxford had become
infected by the teaching of Wychffe and for this reason both Church
and Crown favoured Cambridge. Attention was paid to the disci-
pline of undergraduates at both universities. Statutes were promul-
gated prohibiting students from carrying arms and the disciplinary
regulations were extended to those living m halls. Fines were
imposed for breaches of the regulations. Gambling and practice
with arms incurred a fine of fourpence. A farthing was exacted
from students who shouted and sang when others were studying or
wished to sleep. Those who came into the college after 8 p.m. in
winter or 9 p.m. in summer, or spoke English in place of Latin,
were fined a farthing. The penalty for sleeping out, or bringing
in a friend for the night without permission from the principal,
was one penny. Regulations forbade the wearing of extravagant
and unbecoming dress, and behaviour at table was controlled by
rigid rules. Certain offences were punished by flogging, which is
surprising at a period when the average age of students was rising
rapidly.
The teaching method of the mediaeval universities took two
forms, that of the lectio and that of the quaestio. The lectio con-
sisted in the reading and explanation of a textbook in the class-
room. The lecturer read the text paragraph by paragraph, and at
the end of each one commented on its content. Some lecturers read
very rapidly whilst others were so slow and deliberate in their
delivery that students could take down verbatim both text and
commentary. This seems to have had a considerable effect on the
sales of the booksellers, and several regulations of the early days
of the universities require the lecturer to read at a normal
conversational pace.
The quaestio was extremely important in the theological facul-
ties. It can be regarded as an exercise in disputation between the
professor and his pupils. There were two kinds of disputation.
The ordinary disputations were closely connected with topics
arising out of the lectures and were held several times a year. The
problems debated were often of considerable complexity and it was
possible for the disputation to range over several university sessions.
The ordinary disputations of celebrated masters were committed to
writing under the title of quaestiones disputatae. All the details
concerning the procedure are not yet known, but much has been